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PROCEEDINGS OF THE GEN- 
ERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Pursuant to the call of the Gen- 
eral President, the General Execu- 
tive Board convened at headquar- 
ters Monday, October 6, 1913, with 
all members present excepting the 
Seventh Vice-President. 

The General President called the 
Board to order at 10 a. m. and an- 
nounced that in view of the fact 
that Seventh Vice-President Fred 
W. Humphrey had been found 
short in his accounts with his local, 
that charges had been preferred 
against him and that he had been 
expelled from Local 600, he had re- 
moved Vice-President Humphrey 
from office, but had not notified 
him of the action because he did 
not know his address. 

It was moved by General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Hughes, seconded 
by Vice-President Golden, that the 
name of Fred W. Humphrey be 
stricken from the roll of the Inter- 
national Union. Motion carried 
unanimously. 

The General President announced 
that after due consideration he had 
decided to appoint Brother Daniel 
J. Murphy, of Local 709, St. Louis, 
as Seventh Vice-President. 

It was moved by Vice-President 
Golden, seconded by Vice-President 
Geary, that the appointment of 
Daniel J. Murphy, secretary of Lo- 
cal 709, St. Louis, to the position of 
Seventh Vice-President be con- 
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firmed by the Board. Motion car- 
ried unanimously. 

Brother Murphy was summoned 
to the Board room and installed as 
Seventh Vice-President by the 
General President, thus completing 
the membership of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

On motion unanimously adopted, 
the Board instructed the General 
President to publish the entire pro- 
ceedings of the Board or a synopsis 
thereof, he being instructed to 
eliminate nothing from the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Board held a general discus- 
sion relative to organizers. It had 
been the custom in the past to sus- 
pend all organizers at the October 
meeting and reappoint those who 
were considered worthy. This was 
not done, but it was understood 
that the power of appointing and 
suspending organizers is held by 
the General Office between meet- 
ings of the Board. It was regular- 
ly moved and seconded that the 
General President appoint a com- 
mittee of three from the member- 
ship of the Board to draft a set of 
resolutions on the subject under 
discussion by the members of the 
Board and present same for adop- 
tion. Motion carried unanimously. 
The General President appointed 
Vice-Presidents Geary, Casey and 
Murphy on the committee. 

On a motion regularly made and 
seconded the Board adjourned at 
12:40 p. m. until 2:30 p. m. 

—Afternoon Session— 


The Board was called to order at 
2:30 p. m. by General President 
Tobin, all members being present. 

The first matter for considera- 
tion was a communication from 
Local 706 of Chicago, Newspaper 
Delivery Drivers, also copy of a 
resolution requesting the Board to 
act in the matter of having the 
boycott taken off Chicago newspa- 
pers. President Neer, of the Chi- 
cago Joint Council, appeared before 
the Board on the matter, as did 


a'so President Spencer, of Local 
706. Considerable time was occu- 
pied in discussing the matter and 
it was finally decided by the Board 
that the matter would be laid aside 
until a future date. 

Board adjourned at 5 p. m. 





October 7, 1913. 
—Morning Session— 

The General President called the 
Board to order at 10 a. m., all mem- 
bers being present. 

The first matter taken up was 
that of the application for charter 
for Truck and Expressmen of San 
Diego, Cal. Letters from the cen- 
tral body of that city, Local 195, 
General Teamsters of San Diego, 
and from the men who desire the 
charter were read. A general dis- 
cussion of the proposition followed, 
and it was regularly moved and 
seconded that the matter of issu- 
ing the charter be left over until 
the delegates to the A. F. of L. 
convention at Seattle, Wash., could 
visit San Diego, go over the ground 
and report their findings and make 
their recommendations. Motion 
carried unanimously. 

The General Secretary-Treas- 
urer read a communication from L. 
B. Leavitt, of Vallejo, Cal., making 
application for a charter for the 
Expressmen of that city, on the 
grounds that they own their own 
teams and should have a separate 
union. After a careful considera- 
tion of the case, the Board decided 
by unanimous vote that the request 
be not granted, as one local is suffi- 
cient in that town at this time. 

General Auditor Briggs came be- 
fore the Board to present a few 
matters for consideration. 

He first called attention to the 
case of one Mike Dwyer, a former 
Vice-President of the organization 
from St. Louis and now engaged at 
the craft in that city. 

After considerable discussion, it 
was regularly moved and seconded 
that the matter of accepting to 
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membership in any local a man 
engaged at the craft be left in the 
hands of the local. Carried by a 
unanimous vote. 


The General Auditor presented 
for consideration and action the 
question of funds of defunct locals, 
calling particular attention to the 
funds of the old local at Bevier, 
Mo., which are still deposited in 
the bank. The secretary-treasurer 
of the old local and the cashier of 
the bank advised the General Aud- 
itor that they would transfer the 
funds to the new local upon receipt 
of instructions so to do from the 
proper officers. 


It was regularly moved and sec- 
onded that the General Secretary- 
Treasurer be instructed to commu- 
nicate with the secretary-treasurer 
of the old local, also the cashier of 
the bank, instructing them to turn 
the money over to the present local, 
No. 464. Carried by a unanimous 
vote. 

The General Auditor asked for 
and received permission to discuss 
his own personal case, explaining 
to the Board that in his judgment 
his present physical condition was 
brought about as a result of his be- 
ing active in the Chicago fight be- 
tween the two organizations, re- 
sulting in destroying his health 
and almost incapacitating him, and 
that his present condition was due 
to the strain brought on him dur- 
ing the trouble in Chicago. He 
stated that his hospital bills had 
amounted to $500 and requested 
that the Board reimburse him for 
this expenditure. 

A lengthy discussion followed, 
and it was regularly moved and 
seconded that, if the Board granted 
this request, it would be establish- 
ing a precedent that in the future 
might have a tendency to cause 
many other claims being made on 
the International treasury ; that, in 
the judgment of the Board, the 
condition of Auditor Briggs was 
such that his illness was a natural 


result of his former physical condi- 
tion, therefore a natural sickness, 
and that no organizer or officer of 
the International Union could 
claim financial reimbursement for 
such a condition or any condition 
of a similar nature; and further, 
that the only bills that would be 
paid by the Board for illness or 
sickness would be where an officer 
or organizer was assaulted or in- 
jured in the discharge of his duty; 
that the Board also feels that it 
has done its full duty when it has 
paid to Auditor Briggs during his 
illness his full salary, and there- 
fore it cannot see its way clear to 
grant the request of the General 
Auditor. Motion was carried unan- 
imously. 

Board adjourned at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


—Afternoon Session— 


The Board was called to order at 
2 p. m., all members present. 

The jurisdictional fight between 
Local 724, Hack and Cabmen’s 
Union, and Local 727, Auto Livery 
Chauffeurs, both of Chicago, was 
first taken up. President Neer, of 
the Chicago Joint Council, and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Neary, of Local 
727, appeared before the Board in 
the case. Letters from the locals 
were read and _ Vice-President 
Golden also explained the situation. 
After careful consideration, it was 
moved by General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Hughes, seconded by Vice- 
President Casey, that the Board 
recommend to the Chicago Joint 
Council and to Locals 724 and 727 
that a merger of the two locals be 
made as soon as possible. Motion 
carried unanimously. 

The General President again 
called up the boycott that had been 
placed on the Chicago newspapers 
and asked for action. It was moved 
by Vice-President Golden, seconded 
by Vice-President Caséy, that the 
Board recommend to the Chicago 
Joint Council the removal of the 
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boycott from all Chicago papers. 
Carried by unanimous vote. 

A communication from Local 
705, Truck Drivers and Chauffeurs, 
of Chicago, pertaining to clashes 
between the two organizations 
brought on considerable discussion, 
and Vice-President Casey was in- 
structed to visit the officers of the 
Chicago Teamsters and endeavor if 
possible to re-establish the peace- 
ful conditions existing for the past 
vear, as we believe fighting is bad 
for both organizations. 

Adjournment at 5:10 p. m. 





October 8, 1913. 
Morning Session— 

Board called to order at 10 a. m., 
all members present. 

Vice-President Casey made a de- 
tailed report on the strike of Local 
174, of Seattle, Wash. He also re- 
ported on other locals in that city 
and gave to the Board a detailed 
account of the strike since its be- 
ginning up to date. It was regu- 
larly moved and seconded that the 
report be received as one of prog- 
ress. Motion carried. 

Organizer McArthur appeared 
before the Board and gave an oral 
report on the strike in Cincinnati. 
He covered the trouble in that city 
thoroughly and it was regularly 
moved and seconded that the re- 
port be received as one of progress. 
Motion carried. 

The controversy between Local 
475, Team Drivers, and Local 484, 
Truck and Building Material Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs, both of New- 
ark, N. J., came up for discussion. 
A number of communications from 
the two locals were read bearing on 
the subject and reports on the con- 
ditions in that city were made by 
President Tobin and Vice-Presi- 
dent Cashal. After considering all 
the evidence, it was regularly 
moved and seconded that the char- 
ter of Local 475 be revoked and the 
members be instructed to apply for 
admission into Local 484. That 





Local 484 be instructed to accept to 
membership all who are eligible. 
The motion carried unanimously. 
In connection with this decision, it 
is the intention of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board that any local in 
New York or New Jersey or that 
vicinity that deliberately defies the 
International will have its charter 
revoked immediately. 

Upon a motion regularly made 
and seconded, the Board adjourned 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


—Afternoon Session— 


The General President called the 
Board to order at 2 p. m., all mem- 
bers being present. 

A communication was read from 
Brother E. E. Ackerman, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Local 800, New- 
ark, N. J., applying for a position 
as organizer. It was moved by 
Vice-President Geary and duly sec- 
onded that the application be re- 
ceived and placed on file. Motion 
carried. 

The case of William 
came before the Board. Consider- 
able discussion ensued and the 
Board by a unanimous vote in- 
structed the General President to 
write the local, requesting it to 
accept the transfer card of William 
Arundle. 

The Board adjourned at 5 p. m. 


Arundle 





October 9, 1913. 
Morning Session— 

General President Tobin called 
the Board to order at 10 a. m., all 
members being present. 

The Board discussed the report 
of the General Office on the circular 
issued some time before to the 
local unions throughout the coun- 
try pertaining to affiliation of the 
International Union with the Na- 
tional Building Trades Depart- 
ment, the establishment of a mor- 
tuary benefit and increasing the 
per capita tax at the next conven- 
tion. From the number of locals 
voting it was decided to take no 
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action on the matter in view of the 
fact that there were several locals 
expected to send in their ballots, 
and further discussion of the mat- 
ter was postponed until the next 
meeting. 

The question of educating the 
General Officers and organizers on 
the automobile was taken up. It 
was the opinion of the Board that 
all officers and organizers should 
understand the operation of the 
automobile and the Board went on 
record as advising all officers and 
organizers to acquaint themselves 
with such technical knowledge of 
the automobile as might be neces- 
sary in discussing the wage scales 
of chauffeurs who now, or may 
hereafter, hold membership in the 
Integnational Union. 

The Board discussed the advisa- 
bility of having reports from all 
organizers presented to the Board, 
and it was decided by unanimous 
vote that all organizers shall make 
a written report to the Board at its 
meetings, containing a summary of 
the work accomplished by each or- 
ganizer between meetings of the 
Board. 

The committee consisting of 
Vice-Presidents Murphy, Casey 
and Geary, appointed by the Gen- 
eral President the first day, offered 
the following set of resolutions for 
the consideration of the Board: 

“Whereas, The executive author- 
ity of our organization is vested in 
the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer between ses- 
sions of the convention and meet- 
ings of the General Executive 
Board; and, 

“Whereas, It is the duty of the 
executive officers to give advice to 
organizers, to issue instructions 
and to render decisions; and, 

“Whereas, The vital interests of 
the entire organization can be best 
served only when absolute har- 
mony prevails between executive 
officers and organizers, when the 
counsel and advice of the General 


Office is sought and acted upon and 
when orders from the General 
President and General Secretary- 
Treasurer are obeyed promptly; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, in session assem- 
bled, calls on all organizers and offi- 
cers of the organization to act in 
absolute harmony with the General 
Office, consult with the General 
President and General Secretary- 
Treasurer in times of strikes, lock- 
outs or other trouble, and give 
their advice and opinion the con- 
sideration which they merit; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That any officer or or- 
ganizer who fails to so act is vio- 
lating his obligation, destroying 
the organization and becoming an 
obstacle in the path of progress.” 

It was regularly moved and sec- 
onded that the resolutions be 
adopted and published. Motion 
carried unanimously. 

The Board adjourned at 12 
o’clock noon. 

—Afternoon Session— 

The Board was in order at 2 p. 
m., all members present. 

A telegram was received from 
Local 470, Philadelphia, requesting 
the endorsement of a strike for 
seven men. It was regularly moved 
and seconded that the request be 
granted and the endorsement ten- 
dered the local union. Carried by 
unanimous vote. 

A communication was received 
from Local 484, Newark, N. J., re- 
porting nine men locked out at the 
Webber Trucking Company. It 
was regularly moved and seconded 
that the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer be instructed to pay benefits 
to the local in accordance with the 
constitution, pending the favorable 
report of Vice-President Cashal. 
Motion carried by unanimous vote. 

The Board had a general discus- 
sion as to what would be the best 
policy to be pursued in the future 
on certain matters surrounding the 
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organization and laid plans for the 
continuance of the present prosper- 
ous condition of the International 
Union. The General President and 
General Secretary-Treasurer  re- 
ported as to the financial condition 
of the organization, also as to our 
numerical strength, and gave an 
accurate statement of the condi- 
tions in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Boston and other cities. The 
report was received by the Board 
and it was unanimously agreed 


that the present condition of the 
International Union was better 
than ever before. Small strikes 
exist in a few places, but speedy 
settlements are looked for in the 
immediate future in the majority 
of cases. 

There being no further business 
to transact, on motion duly second- 
ed and unanimously adopted, the 
Board adjourned to meet again at 
the call of the chair. 





UNION DOMINATION vs. SAFETY 





T LAST we have 
been told definite- 
ly what is causing 
all those disas- 
trous wrecks on 
the railroads. We 
used to think that 
the awful sacrifice 

of life on certain railroads was due 

to frenzied finance. We had been 
led to believe also that the old 
wooden cars were somewhat to 
blame for the heavy loss of life in 
the collisions which seem to be 

“just happening” with an uncanny 
regularity. 

Now it appears, however, that 
the average man’s guess upon the 
underlying reasons for these ca- 
lamities was away off the mark. 
The “respectable” press has just 
discovered the real nigger in the 
woodpile. It is labor union dom- 
ination that has caused all these 
wrecks. It is labor union domina- 
tion that caused those ancient 
wooden passenger coaches to crum- 
ble and incinerate the helpless vic- 
tims in the ruins of each succeed- 
ing smash-up. 

Who would have thought it? 
After striking and struggling for 
safety ever since their inception, 
the labor unions are now accused 
of framing and formulating rules 
that cause death and disaster. 

If the labor unions have accom- 
plished anything at all, they have 











surely led in establishing safe- 
guards for the prevention of acci- 
dents. Wherever it has been possi- 
ble to compare the number of acci- 
dents in a unionized mine, factory 
or workshop of any description 
with the roll of accidents in a sim- 
ilar plant employing unorganized 
labor, the figures proved that the 
employment of organized labor in- 
variably meant greater safety for 
employes and the public. 

Union domination in the trans- 
portation industry has reduced the 
excessive hours of toil of employes; 
it has insisted that a sufficient 
number of experienced and compe- 
tent men shall be employed on each 
train and ship, thus insuring better 
service and greater safety for all. 

Union domination of barber 
shops, bake shops, breweries, etc., 
has done more to protect the pub- 
lic health, by insisting upon proper 
sanitary conditions, than all 
other reform agencies combined. 


Union domination of mines has 
saved thousands of lives by insist- 
ing upon proper precaution in han- 
dling powder, etc. 

The advantages of union domina- 
tion in any given industry to the 
people generally are so manifold 
that it seems needless to continue 
the enumeration. But perhaps it 
is not altogether inappropriate at 
this stage to dwell upon the alleged 
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superior merits of dollar domina- 
tion. 

Dollar domination of an industry 
stands for “the-people-be-damned” 
policy. In the dollar-dominated in- 
dustry the sign of the $ is the 
fetish which all are expected to 
worship—from general manager 
down to office boy. Safety must in- 
variably take a back seat when 
dividends are the first and main 
consideration. 

Dollar domination locked the fac- 
tory doors and was responsible for 
that awful sacrifice of lives in those 
holocausts which have taken place 
recently in the East. 

Dollar domination loads_ the 
modern ocean liner to the gunwales 
with human freight, but does not 
provide her with an efficient or suf- 
ficient crew to take care of the 
precious cargo in case of emerg- 
ency. 


Dollar domination has killed and 


maimed more innocent men, women 
and children in the industries of 
this country than the total number 
of lives that were sacrificed in the 
civil war and all other wars of this 
nation combined. 

The case of the editorial writer 
who complains about union domi- 
nation of the railroads is a sad one 
—for ere long he will find himself 
minus a job. Call it unrest or any- 
thing we may choose—the people 
are going to put an end to the 
private exploitation of public utili- 
ties, and particularly to the private 
mismanagement of our modes of 
transportation. They are just now 
trying it out on street cars, and the 
operation of street cars by the peo- 
ple, solely for the convenience and 
comfort of the people, is proving 
decidedly popular out West. And 
the successful experiments of this 
nature ‘clearly foreshadow the 
doom of dollar domination in gen- 
eral.—Seamen’s Journal. 





TOM MANN FLAYED 


OM MANN had the 
hardihood to de- 
clare in Chicago 
that the American 
labor movement is 
a “Labor Trust,” 
and that the 
American Federa- 

tion of Labor has got far away 

“from a sympathetic understand- 

ing of the needs of the great army 

of borne-down, unskilled laborers.” 

He further charged that instead of 

“welcoming into its membership all 

who need the benefits of the organ- 

ization, the ‘Labor Trust’ draws a 

sharp line, excluding the un- 

skilled.” 

To make such charges is a seri- 
ous matter under any circum- 
stances; to make such charges 
without justification is infamous. 
Any one with any knowledge of 
conditions among the toilers of 








America knows that the one power 
that stands between them and op- 
pression, injustice and sheer bru- 
tality of employers is the organized 
labor movement—the American 
Federation of Labor. This is the 
power that has secured to them 
better working conditions, higher 
wages, shorter workdays, protec- 
tion for life and limb. Whatever 
has been gained has been the result 
of the protest and the demands of 
the workers in the trade union 
movement. This spirit of protest 
against injustice, of constructive, 
suggestive proposals for better- 
ment, has ever been the dominat- 
ing spirit of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Upon the hearts of 


the officers of that organization has 
been borne in the weary weight of 
the needs and wants of the toilers. 
Upon them has been laid the heavy 
responsibility of bringing cheer 
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and happiness into the lives of 
these people, nor have they ever 
failed in their duties. 

True, there is much still to be 
done, yet much has been done. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
never deluded those upon whom 
the burden of the world’s work has 
fallen with a fanciful idealistic 
state of society or with short cuts 
to Utopias; but the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has said to one 
and all, join with us to get today 
an increase in wages, or a reduction 
of one hour from the workday, or a 
clean working room, and tomorrow 
we will try for still greater benefits 
which the gains of today make pos- 
sible of attainment. Our purposes 
have always been immediate, spe- 
cific, possible, and what is more, 
crowned with success. 

It is folly or worse to charge that 
the American Federation of Labor 
“excludes the unskilled.” Even 
most superficial investigation of 
our affiliated membership will re- 
veal numbers of the so-called un- 
skilled. Belonging to our federa- 
tion are those who dig ditches and 
trenches, hodecarriers, building la- 
borers, laborers in foundries and 
in the iron works, teamsters, bill 
posters, freight handlers, news- 
boys and many others. 

One of the earliest declarations 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and often reaffirmed without 
dissenting voice or vote, was: 

“We reaffirm one of the cardinal 
principles of the trade union move- 
ment that working people must 
unite and organize, irrespective of 
creed, color, sex or politics.” 

In one of the circulars issued by 
the Federation in millions of copies 
in various languages, for general 
organization purposes, the follow- 
ing declarations of basic economic 
law are made: 

“That to maintain high wages all 
trades and callings must be organ- 
ized. 

“That lack of organization among 


the unskilled vitally affects the or- 
ganized skilled. 

“That general organization of 
skilled and unskilled can only be 
accomplished by united action.” 


Are these declarations not clear, 
broad and comprehensive, urging 
all workers to make common cause 
with us? 

In another way Tom Mann aligns 
himself with those who hound and 
persecute the toilers—he desig- 
nates the American trade union 
movement as a “Labor Trust.” 
Would any man who had the real 
welfare of the workers at heart 
care to join hands with those who 
seek to classify their organization 
with capitalistic corporations of in- 
satiate greed for profits and there- 
by to lay unclean hands upon the 
union funds and disrupt the organ- 
izations by harassing litigation? 
The organized labor movement is 
not a trust, as even Tom Mann 
knows. So far as Tom Mann him- 
self is concerned, any refutation of 
this statement is useless, for as one 
of the early philosophers said: “Do 
ye imagine to reprove words? See- 
ing that the speeches of one that is 
desperate are as wind!” But yet 
such is the man who would use the 
power of his manhood and the 
weight of his influence to turn the 
toilers of our land against the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Such is the course of the man who 
vilifies the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and misrepre- 
sents their aims and policies. His 
statements are untrue, his advice is 
bad, his influence is pernicious. 

Tom Mann is well known among 
the organized workers of his own 
country, England, and he dare not 
venture to utter there in their pres- 
ence what he has so flambuoyantly, 
untruthfully and _ treacherously 
proclaimed in the United States. 

He sought to bring confusion 
upon the labor movement of Amer- 
ica, but his words bring only con- 
tumely upon himself.—Gompers. 
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THE PALACE OF PEACE 
(By Prof. Ezra G. Grey.) 


ANGLED bodies, 
fi shattered limbs, 
heaps of slain and 
almost every form 
of human shape 
and countenance 
destroyed, and mul- 
titude of things, 
inanimate, trodden 





animate and 
under foot or scattered—or scat- 
tering—to save life; ah, that is 
war, awful, dreadful, calamitous 





war—war that spills human blood 
and wounds and maims and ends 
human life; and why? To satisfy 
mad ambition and the demands for 
lust, power and greed. No matter 
what country it be, if it is a civil- 
ized one, its broad spirit will never- 
theless search for and find not only 
the universal state of peace, but 
the place where may be conceived, 
nourished and developed into ro- 
bust existence the vigorous form 
of animate peace. Let us have 
peace! 

Is not our age a civilized one? 
Yes, only the civilizing influences 
of developing intelligence, discov- 
ered knowledge and advanced edu- 
cation do not yet cover this wide, 
wondrous world with their enlight- 
ening offices. Nevertheless and 
notwithstanding, there is one place 
on earth to which civilization looks 
to point a universal condition in 
which war between nations and 
among their people will neither be 
known or countenanced. That 
place is called The Hague. There 
on the 28th day of last August a 
Palace of Peace—peace among and 
between nations—was dedicated in 
the presence of a queen, a prince 
consort, other royal personages, 
men of prominence in art, sciences, 
state diplomacy, political thought 
and action, financial spheres, phi- 
lanthropic societies and social cir- 
cles, but none who really repre- 
sented the common people. 

What strikes one’s particular no- 


tice is not that the dedicated edifice 
has any architecture distinctive of 
superior beauty, majesty or height 
or stands alone or unequaled in the 
world, but that the structure, mag- 
nificent though it is, cost just one 
man a million and a half of dollars. 
That large sum was, however, his 
own personal gift to promote and 
further a purpose which he be- 
lieved would, and it may, benefit 
the entire human race. It has been 
stated—we are not sure that it has 
ever been denied—that his annual 
income exceeds four times the sum 
of his gift. It must be so, and even 
more, for it is known that his an- 
nual gifts, principally to educa- 
tional institutions, seldom are less 
than the amount expended in the 
erection and completion of The 
Hague palace. 

What is also specially noticeable 
is that the orator-in-chief of the 
occasion—a known linguist, broad 
of knowledge, phrased his oration 
in French, German, Spanish, Latin, 
Greek and English. Though full 
and free in eloquence and rhetoric, 
it was evident that his effort was 
not to display his ability to address 
his auditors in many languages, 
but rather te utilize those in use 
by the more powerful and recog- 
nized governments, since their offi- 
cial representatives were present. 
As one sails, as it were, over his 
broad oceans of oratory and notes 
his efforts to lead into swelling 
changes, it can not but be seen that 
the channel of his desire was to 
reach the unrepresented class of 
humanity and human affairs. This 
rises to view in his assurance that 
the opening of the palace was “an 
important page in the history of 
arbitration,” and that “within its 
chambers of amity all controver- 
sies might and should be settled 
from the moment contending par- 
ties desired settlement.” By at 

(Continued on page 14.) 

















(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE tariff bill has passed Congress and has become a law. There 
are undoubtedly thousands of our members who perhaps have 
never given this matter any consideration at all. The fact is, it 
has been one of the most important pieces of legislation enacted 
by our government within the past twenty years. It was a case of where 
the master mind of President Wilson had to overcome many influences 
even within his own party. It is also a case of where justice and right 
prevailed in the political arena over corruption and selfishness. The 
main object of the President in the introduction of the tariff bill and his 
watching it so closely in an endeavor to have it become a law, was for 
the purpose of relieving some of the strain on the working people of the 
country. ‘The Democratic platform upon which President Wilson was 
nominated and elected, pledged itself to a downward revision of the tariff. 
It has been proved that many of the Democratic congressmen and some 
of the senators forgot their platform, broke their pledges, and in every 
way fought against certain schedules embodied in the bill. But, Presi- 
dent Wilson stood loyally on the pledges he had made and during the 
whole hot summer, while Congress was in session, worked assiduously 
night and day until he redeemed that plank in the platform upon which 
he was elected, and was successful in making the tariff bill a law. 

The bill, as passed, has not entirely abolished duties on all articles 
coming into our country. We have not established free trade. We have 
only started by reducing the duty on certain articles as a kind of an ex- 
periment. If it is found that the reduction on certain articles is success- 
ful undoubtedly in years to come it will be followed up by a more generous 
and sweeping reduction on everything manufactured abroad which is 
shipped into this country. The old cry of the employer was that if there 
was a reduction in tariff on goods manufactured abroad, it was going to 
injure the wages of the American working men, but this old, lying story 
has been «horoug‘ily exposed and the statements of those crooked, cor- 
rupt manufacturers has not been considered by the present head of the 
nation or by the Demozratiec government in Washington. If you will re- 
member, during the discussion of the Payne-Aldrich bill, the American 
Woolen Company, threugh its representatives, appeared in Washington 
before the tariff committee and pleaded that the then high duty be held 
on all foreign manufactured woolen goods, because if a reduction in the 
tariff took lace, it would injure the wages of the workers in Lawrence 
where about twelve thousand persons are employed by the American 
Woolen Company. The Republican administration and its tariff commit- 
tee not only retained the then high tariff rate on woolen manufactured 
goods but raised the rate for the protection of the American Woolen 
Company. Shortly afterward a strike took place in Lawrence among the 
employes oi this American Woolen Company and as it went on it practi- 
cally developed into a revolution protesting against the conditions exist- 
ing in the mills of the American Woolen Company. It went so far, if 
you will remember, that dynamiting was charged against the leaders of 
the strike, who were the leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
Some lives were lost and a general paralysis of the business of Massa- 
chusetts took place, resulting in the appointment by the then President, 
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Mr. Taft, of Mr. Neill or some other person connected with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to go down into Lawrence and investigate conditions 
there. The government established proof that the lowest possible wages 
imaginable was being received by the employes of the American Woolen 
Company in its mills, and this company had claimed the protection of a 
high tariff in order to protect the high wage of its operators, showing 
conclusively that so far as wages were concerned, that the highest pro- 
tected manufacturers in many instances paid the very lowest wages. 
The corrupt manufacturers fooled our national government then, but 
they were unsuccessful in playing the same trick this year on President 
Wilson or the Democratic congress in Washington. Tariff today is the 
question of the hour. The increased cost of living is still going on climb- 
ing higher and higher each year. Millions of working people are find- 
ing it almost impossible to continue under the strain. Strikes, in many 
instances, result as a protest of the working people against the almost 
unbearable !oad they are carrying in trying to make both ends meet. In 
a majority of the unorganized trades or vocations men cannot live on 
the wages they are receiving. This results in discontent and causes the 
workers to have an intense, bitter feeling against the conditions that pre- 
vail and promotes the strike to gain conditions that will give them a 
chance to save a dollar; that enables them to educate their families. 
Where employer and employe meet and reason out a grievance that 
exists; in such cases, and under such conditions there are no strikes. I 
believe that the trade unions of the country should continue to fight for 
a lowering of tariff until every need in the home of the worker, such as 
food and clothing, furniture and everything else be admitted into our 
country free of all duty, thereby forcing the American capitalists who 
now control everything, to lower their prices to such an extent that only 
a reasonable, honest profit on the capital invested would be obtained by 
the industry. 





ly grumbling and finding fault with everything that is being done. 
No class of society today has any use for the grouch. People like 
the person who smiles better than they do him who is continual- 
ly distrusting everything and everybody. Every one has their own 
troubles. The only difference is that some have the strength of charac- 
ter to overcome their troubles. If you expect to have friends keep your 
troubles to yourself and especially so in your local meetings. Do not 
pester everyone attending the meeting with your petty grievance, which 
can be adjusted after the meeting, or with the officers or business agent. 
The old saying was never more appropriate or practical than it is today: 
“Laugh and the world laughs with you— 
Weep and you weep alone.” 


Everybody loves the man who laughs. Even the business agent be- 
comes disgusted with the man who continually whines. 


E ought to have in every local union throughout the country 

WV some official who would have interest enough in the move- 
ment in his district to write a letter to the Journal each 

month explaining conditions in his locality. Our officers are 

competent to write, but they are exceedingly careless and lazy in most 


instances. Nearly all of the other labor publications contain several 


Tove is no room in the labor movement for him who is continual- 
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pages of correspondence from locals in all parts of the country. Our 
union officials stand alone in this respect, neglecting to correspond, 
through the columns of the Journal, with their brother officials scattered 
all over the United States and Canada. Writing is a habit and can be 
improved by practice. How does any local officer expect to advance him- 
self or his membership when he is so absolutely negligent that he will 
not write one hundred or one hundred and fifty words of cheer to be con- 
veyed through the columns of the Journa! to the fifty thousand mem- 
bers of our organization, some located in the most remote parts of the 
United States who will read his words with pleasure. We therefore ask 
that from now on that the local see to it that some one of its officers write 
a letter for publication in the Magazine. We also ask all our officers in 
the labor movement, especially in the large cities, such as New York, 
Boston, Chicago and San Francisco, if they ever expect to get above their 
present position, that they begin to practice by writing something for 
the Magazine each month. You men in the large industrial centers do 
not understand the necessity of transferring information to the different 
parts of the country, to some brother who may need your advice and 
help. Therefore, get busy and in the future let us hear from you. 





between the two organizations, that is, between the locals affili- 

ated with our International Union and the locals affiliated under 

the head of the Chicago Teamsters. This is as it should be. If for 
the time being we can not get along together in one organization, then 
we should at least have the feeling that ought to exist between union 
men, that is, a feeling of justice, allowing that the other side always has 
some rights in every situation. Three years ago, when the Chicago 
Teamsters first started, it was nothing but continual fighting between 
union men on the streets of Chicago, and the only ones who profited by 
this disgraceful spectacle were the employers. Associations of employers 
are continually working throughout the country, through their detective 
agencies and other sources, in an endeavor to promote discontent in the 
jabor movement, with the object that dissatisfaction will prevail to such 
an extent that the unions will become split up, and the leaders will fight 
among themselves with the result that the power of the organization will 
diminish. Employers’ Associations have gone so far as to place members 
in their employ in the Jabor unions who have obtained admission into the 
councils of the unions, and in many instances advocated the commitment 
of crime and when the time came for prosecution turned state’s evidence 
against the honest oflicials of the union. The employers’ associations 
have contributed freely to politicians and in the event of their being suc- 
cessful in electing to office their party, have used those politicians to- 
ward influencing labor unions along certain directions, so that said labor 
unions might be useless to the membership of which they were composed. 
All the Muihal! confessions and the exposures in the McNamara trial 
ought to be sufficient evidence for all trade unions throughout the coun- 
try to be aware of anything leading to dissension in their organization 
and if dissension exists all efforts ought to be put forward toward heal- 
ing the breach or conciliating the individual involved. After all, men are 
only atoms placed in certain positions for a short period of time. The 
man, or men, who believe that they are going to continue in power for- 
ever are exceedingly foolish, consequently those of us who are at the 
head today may and will be removed from office within a short time. The 


Fo: the past year there has been very little disturbance in Chicago 
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more honorable and the more honest and straightforward we conduct our 
business, the longer will we hold the confidence of our people. Our 
main object then should be to serve the people we represent in every way 
possible and that cannot be done by fermenting trouble, by breeding dis- 
content, by unjust jealousies, or creating dissatisfaction among the mem- 
bership. The one who aims and struggles to raise the membership of 
his organization up to that high level where each man will respect the 
rights of others and teach his fellow beings the principle of justice, he. 
is the leader who will continue in office and be always respected by his 
own class. 





E are still anxious that each one of our members shall obtain 
a copy of the Journal each month. There is no reason why 
every one of our fifty thousand members should not have the 
Journal in his home each month. It costs nothing, except the 
sending in of the member’s address by the secretary-treasurer of ,the 
local union. We are mailing out each month thirty thousand copies. We 
want the names and addresses of the remaining twenty thousand. Are 
vou one of those who receive the Journal, and do you know of any one 
of the members of your local who does not receive the Magazine? If you 
do, get this brother to go to the secretary of his local and insist on the 
secretary forwarding his name and address to this office. Each month 
hundreds of copies of the Journal are returned to this office by the post- 
office department where it finds it impossible to deliver the Magazine, 
because, since the previous month, the member has changed his address 
and has not notified this office of the change or notified the postoffice de- 
partment. Therefore when you move and change your address, the first 
thing you ought to do is to have the secretary of your local send in your 
change in address to this office. 

There is no better means of education each month than by reading 
some of the trade union journals. We receive in this office every month 
letters from professors of colleges and from institutions of education in 
different parts of the country requesting that our Journal be forwarded 
to them. In the institutions of education throughout the country today 
every labor Magazine is received and files made of said publications. The 
students attending universities are nearly all taking courses in economics 
and the best and most desirable information on this particular question 
can be obtained from the columns of the labor magazines by those same 
students who, in a few years, will become the masters of industry 
throughout the nation. There is also contained in some of the labor 
journals valuable information pertaining to our national governmental 
affairs and also information on other important questions that confront 
the people of our country. Why, then, is it that you are not receiving a 
copy of the Magazine published by your organization, and also why is 
it that you are not purchasing some of the labor papers and journals that 
are published each month and which are on sale in your locality? One of 
the reasons why the working people are not farther ahead is because 
they neglect to educate themselves on the important matters with which 
we have to deal every day of our lives. Get busy then and see to it that 
your name is forwarded to the general office so that you may receive the 
Journal each month. 





Within the last three months the following charters have been 
issued to local unions throughout the country: 
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No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Local 
Local 
Local 
Loca! 
Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 
Local No. 


422, 
484, 
385, 
680, 
425, 
114, 
217, 
253, 
433, 
373, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Newark, N. J. 
Springwells, Mich. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Douglass, Ariz. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Shreveport, La. 
Local No. 364, Midland, Pa. 
Local No. 485, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our membership can judge from the above list that we are still pro- 
gressing. In the most out-of-the-way places sometimes we have applica- 
tions for charters and the emblem of our organization can be found 
among the men living in the very extreme and most remote corners of 


our country. 





THE PALACE OF PEACE 


(Continued from page 9.) 


least assumption, one may infer 
that no great question, concern or 
affair affecting amicable relations 
between man and man was to be 
denied settlement in the chambers 
of the Palace of Peace. What a 
hope lies in his assurance! 

Had it any prospect of perma- 
nency? No; for after all it was 
only a hope before which rose no 
bright aspect of realization. The 
conclusion that the aspect is mere- 
ly visionary is sad, but still sadder 
is the fact that nowhere in this 
wonderful world has capital, or any 
other power, element or factor 
erected or dedicated a palace; nay, 
not even a plain, ordinary assembly 
room wherein the voice of indus- 
trial peace would be permitted to 
rise in supreme comity and conces- 
sion and in the exercise of reason- 
able command to quiet and hush 
the harsh and overbearing tongue 
of insatiate wealth and power 


against the complaining tongue of 
labor. 

Labor is wealth, but it has nei- 
ther wealth nor unity great and 
strong enough to erect any grand 
or modest temple and devote and 
dedicate it exclusively to the pro- 


motion and maintenance of indus- 
trial peace. In its solid bodies, es- 
pecially the American Federation 
of Labor, it has a powerful voice 
always calling for a reign of indus- 
trial peace. What that voice em- 
phasizes in pleading notes is, how- 
ever, for a regency of happiness, 
prosperity, intelligence, educa- 
tional, moral and social advance- 
ment for the laboring masses. Such 
a regency makes for human good 
and history records no greater, no- 
bler deeds for humanity than those 
which modern labor organizations 
have performed in behalf of the 
toilers. 

It is opposition to such enlight- 
ened action that creates in the 
breast of toilers a spirit of defense, 
and only a greed for power and 
profit will uphold such antagonism. 
Thus do capital and labor confront 
each other. One has the means to 
erect a Palace of Peace, the other 
is penniless to carry out its desire 
for such an edifice. One enters the 
doors of The Hague palace and is 
welcomed; the other finds them 
closed to it, but keeps on and on 
and on in its struggle for the uplift 
and freedom of the toilers of the 
world. That is why humanity en- 
lists under its banners.—Carpen- 
ter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(+) C 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—At our 
last meeting, held September 28, 
1913, the members were more than 
delighted to hear the report read 
for the last quarter and hear the 
amount of money on hand at our 
headquarters and the way it has 
been handled by our two executive 
officers at the General Office. They 
join in and send their hearty con- 
gratulations to our two General 
Officers, and they also wish you 
and the organization continued 
success. They were certainly en- 
couraged when they heard how 
much money was down there, and 
we know and understand that a 
little word of encouragement never 
does any harm, while other organ- 
izations or local unions are contin- 
ually criticising and kicking be- 
cause they cannot handle the funds 
to suit themselves. If they did we 
never would have a cent. With 
best wishes and kindest regards to 
all, from Local 710. 

GEORGE GOLDEN. 


TRADE UNIONS RECOGNIZED 

A London (Eng.) dispatch states 
that an important victory for the 
trade unions has been gained in 
that the British admiralty has de- 
cided to award them official recog- 
nition. This is interpreted to mean 
that hereafter in dealing with em- 
ployes regarding wages, hours and 
conditions of labor the unions of 
the various crafts will be recog- 
nized as the representatives of the 
employes. With this general policy 
established by the British Govern- 
ment it will have a salutary effect 
upon all corporations equipped to 
manufacture products used by the 
government. 














Pe, ama 
at © © 
FIRETRAP CONSTRUCTION 


How many more hundreds of 
working girls and women must be 
roasted alive in factories before 
factories will be built from which 
workers can escape in case of fire? 

How many more hideous sacri- 
fices of human life must be made 
before Americans are moved to de- 
stroy the conditions which give 
birth to these horrors? 

At Binghamton between 50 and 
75 working girls and women were 
burned to death in a blaze which 
devoured the shop they worked in 
before they were able to escape. If 
our sensibilities had not been ut- 
terly dulled long since by the 
countless number of workers killed 
and maimed in industries, or if the 
killed had been the daughters of 
wealthy parents, instead of mere 
working girls and women, the na- 
tion would ring for months with 
the sound of lamentation. 

The Binghamton disaster would 
be somewhat less appalling if it 
stood in a class by itself; if its 
shocking details were not charac- 
teristic of a large number of simi- 
lar disasters of the past and of dis- 
asters that are likely to occur in 
the coming years. 

It is a sad and pitiful commen- 
tary on human frailty or public in- 
difference that some such appalling 
tragedy as the Binghamton fire is 
needed to arouse a community to 
regard for their fellows. The Slo- 
cum disaster improved the methods 
of inspecting steamships. The 
sinking of the Titanic insured an 
adequate supply of life boats. The 
Asch building (the Triangle fac- 
tory) fire might have been counted 
on to assure a reasonable degree of 
safety to factory girls. 

But what do we find? 


While 
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public opinion was aroused over the 
Triangle factory fire, some repre- 
sentatives of the real estate inter- 
ests, who were more sensitive to 
the sacredness of property than 
of human life, were temporarily 
cowed into silence. When the pub- 
lic calmed down, they exercised 
their insidious pressure upon the 
State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission during its deliberations. 
They succeeded in preventing the 
committee of safety in securing the 
adoption of a law which if passed 
would have saved the lives of many 
of the victims of the Binghamton 
fire. The committee urged that all 
buildings should have fireproof en- 
closed stairways. 

Much can be forgiven in a coun- 
try when it is passing through its 
pioneer period, which is character- 
ized by disasters due to hurry in 
construction or defective methods 
of transportation. But the United 
States is no longer a pioneer coun- 
try. Its building laws and fire regu- 
lations need overhauling and a 
tightening up. Burning caged 
prisoners and caged working girls 
will have to stop, even if a few 
greedy landlords and a few ineffi- 
cient officials have to go to the pen- 
itentiary for such horrible ‘“acci- 
dents” that can and ought to have 
been prevented.—Photo Engraver. 


POSITIVE GOODNESS 


It is no reason for self-congratu- 
lation that you have done nothing 


very bad. There is nothing noble 
in a negative goodness. Do kind 
things, speak words of good cheer, 
help somebody somewhere, instead 
of standing back and contrasting 
vourself complacently with those 
whose lives are a series of wrongs 
against their fellows.—Bridgemen. 


In this world of trial and tribu- 
lation there is little room for the 
grouch. Talk cheerfulness or hold 
your peace. Nobody is interested 
in your troubles. 


AN APPEAL TO LIBERTY 
(By Ella Wheeler Wilcox.) 


Goddess of Liberty, listen! 
Listen, I say, and look 
To the sounds and the sigh of sor- 
row 
This side of Sandy Hook. 
Your eye is searching the dis- 
tance; 
You are holding your torch too 
high 
To see the slaves who are fettered, 
Though close at your feet they 
lie; 
And the cry of the suffering 
stranger 
Has reached your ear and your 
breast, 
But you do not heed the wail that 
comes 
From the haunts of your own 
oppressed. 


Goddess of Liberty, follow! 
Follow me where I lead; 

Come down into the sweatshop 
And look on the work of greed; 

Look on the faces of children; 
Old before they were born; 

Look on the haggard women 
Of all sex-graces shorn; 

Look on the men—God help us 
If this is what it means 

To be men in the Land of Freedom 
And live like mere machines! 


Goddess of Liberty, answer! 
How can the slaves of Spain 
Find freedom under your banner 
While your own still wear the 
chain ? 
Loud is the screech of the eagle 
And boastful the voice of your 
drums, 
But they do not silence the wail of 
despair 
That rises out of your slums. 
What will you do with your con- 
quests 
And how shall your hosts be fed, 
While our streets are filled with 
desperate throngs, 
Crying for work or bread? 











